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ANTIQTJAEIAN NOTES AND QTTEBIES. 



Arthur's Bouto Table. — [Fotes and Queries, 
toL 5, p. 252.]— The idea alluded to by H. P,, 
namely, that a round table was devised to pre- 
vent all disputes about precedency, is embodied 
in a proverb in two languages,— the Italian and 
the 3?reneh. '" A tavola ronda non si contends 
del luoco ;" and " Eonde table ote le debat." It 
is highly probable that both these old sayings 
have come down to us from the times of chivalry, 
and that they took their origin in the romances 
of the Troubadours ■ about Arthur and his 
« Knights of the Bound Table." The story is 
said to have been first brought to the British 
Islands in 1077, by Bhys ap Tudor, on his re- 
turn to "Wales from Brittany, where it probably 
took its rise. "Wace, who wrote in 1155, says, 
(v. 9,994) :— 

" For les nobles barons ctu'il ot * * * 
Pist Artus la Moonde Table 
Dont Breton client mainte fable." 

YlATOR. 

Townsend, in Ms Statistical Survey of the 
County of Cork, published in 1815, mentions 
(vol. 1, p. 145) that in that part of Ireland heaps 
of burnt stones are found in great numbers, which 
are said to have been used by the inhabitants, in 
ancient times, for cooking their victuals. He 
says these heaps are often found in the neigh- 
bourhood of bogs, and frequently covered over 
with the turf, which has been formed since the 
period when they were used. The stones are 



commonly small, seldom exceeding half-a-pound 
weight, and when in convenient spots are used 
for repairing the roads. In spite of this, and 
the levelling of many of the heaps in tilling the 
ground, great numbers still remain, indicating a 
very considerable ancient population in that dis- 
trict. Small pieces of charcoal are found in them, 
showing that wood was the fuel employed: 
and it is observable that these -heaps of stones 
are always near water, an additional proof of 
their having been used for coolring.4-I wish to 
be informed whether the same has been observed 
in any other part of Ireland. A^oiicrrs. 

In an Irish newspaper, dated [November 1, 
1785, is the following notice : — " On the banks 
of a rivulet, in the North of Ireland, is a stone 
with, the following curious inscription, which 
was, no doubt, intended for the information of 
gtrangers travelling that road : — c Take notice, 
that when this stone is out of sight it is not safe 
to ford the river.' "—This reminds one of the 
famous finger-post, which was erected, not many 
years ago, in Kent, by order of the Surveyor of 
the Boads, with the following notice inscribed 
upon it : — " This is a bridle-path to Feversham ; 
if you can't read this you had better keep the 
main road l" — "We thus see that all " Bulls" are 
not < < Irish Bulls." Er&ioNtfAcn. 

The word Erse, applied to the Gaelic lan- 
guage by many writers who ought to know 
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better, ought surely to be expunged now from 
our philological vocabulary. It is merely a mal- 
pronunciation of the word "Irish." (Scotick 
"Eerish.") So little is it understood on the con- 
tinent, that I find it explained in one of the best 
and most recent French dictionaries, (Spiers' s) 
as "the language of the ancient Scandinavians/" 

Eieiojtnach. 

When I was a child, I remember an old cook in 
the family, on every Hallowe'en, baking a three- 
cornered oaten cake, with a hole in the middle, 
by which she strung it round my neck. It was 
called a stroan. No doubt there was some super- 
stition connected with it^. but what was it ? and 
what language is the word stroan ? I am not sin- 
gular in my recollection of this circumstance, as 
several of my friends also remember it. I am 
speaking of the county Derry. J. E. 

The Ikish Language. — I have read with 
great interest the remarks of J. W., of Cork, 
\jTwmal, vol. v., p. 243,3 on ^ e prevalence of 
the Irish language. It appears to me that his 
facts are correct, but his inferences erroneous. 
The capability of speaking a language is one 
thing, and the actual use of it another. Pro- 
bably one tenth of the Jews in Europe can speak 
Hebrew ; but no two of them make it the cur- 
rent vehicle ofthought. In like manner, there 
may be two millions of people in England who 
can speak French; but there are, probably, not 
two hundred who speak it only. The Irish- 
speaking population has, unquestionably, in- 
creased in the course of years ; but it is only in 
absolute numbers, not relatively to the whole 
population. In July, 1844, I met a wild sort 
of guide, on the Tore mountain, at Killarney, 
and, asking him if there were any who knew 



Irish only, "Oh no!" he replied, "none but 
some wild fellows among the mountains. " " Even 
with such a man as this," I remarked, "the 
Saxon tongue is the symbol of civilization." In 
1850 a statistical return was made of 5,439 fami- 
lies, embracing a population of 29,690, in a low 
part of the town of Liverpool. It was found 
that not fewer than 1,356 families had some 
adult members who could speak Irish. Yet the 
Irish, except in occasional expressions, was not 
used by any of them as a means of communica- 
tion. A written language, side by side with .a 
mere spoken one, breaks it down eventually; 
and, had the Irish been sooner reduced to writ- 
ing extensively, and books printed in it, there 
would have been a greater chance of its standing. 
Another generation will probably clear off many 
thousands of those who use it currently in speech; 
and, by the end of the present century, it will be 
driven into the almost inaccessible parts of the 
bogs and mountains. Phxlalethes. 

Invitation to a Pig. — Every rural child in 
Ulster must have frequently heard the sound 
" tthur-tthur, tthur-tthur," employed in calling 
a pig. It is obviously the Irish tore, with the 
final consonant elided, as when a Jew calls 
"ole' clo'." Unconsciously, then, and in a dif- 
ferent tongue, the domestic servant is calling 
"pig-pig, pig-pig." 

In connection with this subject it may be 
mentioned that the game of school-boys, called 
"see-saw," or " shuggy-shoo," is also called 
" copple-thurrish." This is obviously "horse- 
and-pig," (which the two Irish words imply) 
as if the two animals were balancing against 
each other, and alternately becoming elevated 
and depressed. Ballinamtjck. 
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The two bronze fibulas here figured (full size), 
were found not long since in Derryullagh bog, 
between Bandalstown and Toome, (County of 
Antrim). This bog has furnished many objects 
of antiquity, In it were found the remains of 
one of the crcmnogs, or island-fortresses, of which, 
many examples have been met with in Ulster, 
situated either in lakes or morasses. Portions of 
several ancient boats were found here, and the 
bronze pin, ornamented with two human heads, 
figured in this Journal, vol iv,, p. 269. Tra- 
dition says that this crannog was at one period 
occupied by robbers. [Edit.] 

The two obj ects represented in the margin were 
recently found near Skerry, in the Braid, Co. 
of Antrim. They are made of thin, brass, strongly 
soldered at a seam down their entire length. The 
larger and more perfect one forms a hollow tube, 
about twenty-four inches long, and half-an-incb. 
in diameter, open at the wider end, but having 
evident proof at that place of having been at one 
time united to another tube of brass of similar 
diameter, whether to that which accompanies it 
or not it would be impossible to say. The other 



end of the larger tube, 
also open, is furnished 
with a collar, with a 
small projecting end- 
piece, diminished to half- 
an-inch in diameter, and 
apparently intended to fit 
into a socket. Both these 
brass tubes are a good 
deal fractured: the smal- 
ler one, particularly, 
which is about twelve 
inches long, and the 
same diameter as the 
other at both ends, is 
quite torn; and at one 
of them there are five 
regular transverse ori- 
fices, cleanly cut through 
the brass, and the re- 
mainder of a sixth, no 
longer distinctly defined. 
It is not easy to dis- 
cover to what purpose 
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those obj ectB had been applied, ETo circumstance 
connected with their finding, that might assist in 
forming a conjecture as to their use, has come 
to the knowledge of the writer. On a cursory 
view, they might almost he taken for the frag- 
ments of a musical instrument; but they are, 
more probably, parts of some domestic implement 
of ancient date. G, B. 

Parallel Passages.— - 

" Tell me -where is Fancy "bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourished V— 
It is engender'd in the eyes 
"With gazing fed ; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies : 
Let m all ring Fancy's knell* 
111 begin it ;— Ding, dong, bell. 
Ding, dong, bell. 

(Merchant of Venice, III , 2.) 

This is said to have heen written in 1597. 
Every one knows that "3?anoy" here means 
" Love." INow,. among the Latin poems of 
George Buchanan, who died in 1582, the follow- 
ing lines occur :-— 

" Aroor 
" Quis puer ales ? Amor. Genitor quia ? Blandua ocelli 
Ardor, Quo natua tempore ? Vere novo ? 
Quis locus excepit ? Generosi pectoris aula. 
Quae nutrix? Prirao flore juyenta decens," 



" Nort metuit mortem ? Non. Qnare? Seepe renasci, 

Ssope mori decies hunc brovis hora videt." 
This is at least a remarkable parallelism. 

T. H. P. 
A beautiful little sepulchral urn, in the pos- 
session of a gentleman in my neighbourhood, at- 
tracted my attention from the circumstance of 
having curves and hands on its bottom and sides 
arranged in threes. Another urn, figured at page 
179 of Br. "Wilde's Catalogue of the Boyal Irish 
Academy's Museum has i( mm sets of upright 
marks each containing three cross-barred eleva- 
tions." Another in p. 1 77, (%. 126.) has " three 
sets of leaf-like marks/' and the hands of orna- 
ments on figures 125, 127, and 128 seem also to 
he three in each. If this peculiarity should be 
found in any other cases, it might point to some 
veneration in remote times for the number bhre* 
and its multiples. Some very curious observa- 
tions on the sanctity of the number tw#k$ among 
the old Irish, may be seen in the Notes by the 
Hon. A. Herbert, to the Irish copy of JFemnus, 
published by the Irish Archaeological Society, at 
page 112. T, H. P. 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 



Aesae*— [Queries, vol. 5, p. 3 51.]-— Professor 
Pictet, of Geneva, in remarking on the impro- 
bability of this word being compounded of am 
w&fmr, i.e., "man of age," says it is not lively 
such an epithet would be applied to the Deity; 
Now, in colloquial Irish, I have more than once 
heard the word/awf, "man," used when speak- 
ing of God, but evidently in #ie general sense 



of " individual" or "person." Thu% in reply 
to the common salutation, "Go m-beaimuigh 
Dia dhuit," (God bless you,) I have received the 
reply, " Go m~beannuigh an f@w eladma dhuit- 
so," (may the same person [mem] bless you also ;) 
showing that the Irish-speaking people do not 
consider the word as applied to human beings 
alone, or that the epithet is in any way deroga- 
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tory. There are, perhaps, 210 people on the face 
of the globe, who (in their native language) 
speak more respectfully and deferentially of the 
Supreme Being. 

This use of the word fear, however, is by no 
means modern : we meet with many examples 
of it in our old Irish MSS. I shall just refer 
to one of these, an ancient poem entitled 
Caoidh Oisin a n-diaigh na Mmm, [the Lamen- 
tation of Ossian after the Penians], which was 
printed last year, by the Ossianic Society. At 
page 256, we have 

A dm s& gitr m6r an fear 6 Dm, 
" He says that God is a great Man." 
And at page 276 : — - 
Go d-U%lJwair gradh don f hear shws, 
" That thou wilt bestow love on the Man above," 
i.e., God. Even in the "New Testament we have 
the word " man" directly applied to the Divi- 
nity : — " The first man is of the earth, earthy; 
the second man is the Lord from heaven." — 
[1 Corinthians, xv. 47.] Ollahh Pomela. . 

Aesae. — I never met with the word Aesar in 
any Irish book or MS. ; and I believe it to be 
one of the many Irish words forged or imagined 
by Yallancey. He inferred it from the story in 
Suetonius, and thought it might signify aes-fhear } 
i.e. " setatum vir," " cevorumvir," or " vir smcu- 
lorum. p It may have existed in the original 
Celtic of Gaul ; but I do not believe that we ever 
used it in the " Island of Saints." We had the 
word Duilemh (genitive Duihmhmi,) to signify the 
Creator or Arranger of the Elements; and various 
other words to denote the Eternal Being, besides 
Dia } our present word, which is cognate with 
the Sanskrit %##, the Latin JDeus, and the Greek 
@&og. S. O'Donovast. 



To Stbike a. Bargain. — [Queries, vol. 5, p. 
258.] — Compare the following passages : — 
Proverbs, xi, 15. — '"He that hateth those that 

strike hands is sure." 
Proverls, sxt,, 26.— "Be not thou one of them 
that strike hands, or of 'them that are sureties 
for debts." 
** Ere I could make thee open thy white hand 

And class thyself my love : then did'st thou utter 

I am yours for ever-'* 

tSJiaJcspmre's Winter's Tale, Act 1. s. 2. 

[Note by Stevens.—" She opened her hand, to 
clap the palm of it in his, as people do when they 
confirm a bargain. Hence the phrase "to clap 
up a bargain," i.e. to make one with no other 
ceremony than the junction of hands."] 

If Q,. Q. had seen our country-people bargain- 
ing at a fair, he would have had a practical illus- 
tration of this. The buyer puts a piece of money 
into the seller's open hand, names the price, and, 
if it be accepted, claps his hand on it with a loud 
slap. If rejected, he removes it till he makes a 
better offer. T. H, P. 

" Go to Pot," — [Queries, vol. 5, p. 352.] — I 
think your correspondent, Shemtts, might find 
an answer to his query about "going to pot," 
in the Greek word mr^ag "fate, destiny, or 
death" J. P. 

"Go to Pot."— «I cannot say whether it throws 
any light on this strange expression, but it is, 
at all events, curious, that in Latin orcm signi- 
fies " hell," and orca, " a pot." Qnnsatrrs. 

Go to Pot. — 1. In one of the editions of Joe 
Miller, there is a story of a tailor who lived near 
a church-yard, and it is said that whenever a 
funeral passed his window, he threw a stone or 
pea into a pot beside Mm, to keep reckoning, for 
his own satisfaction, of the number of funerals 
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within a limited period. After tlie man's own 
death, a customer inquired for him, and a 
flippant shopman replied : — "Oh, he's gone to 
pot, himself, now." This may actually have 
occurred; but it only proves that a passing allu- 
sion, was made to a well-known idiom. 

2. The Psalmist says, (IxviiL, 13:) — "Though 
ye have lain among tho pot$, yet shall ye he as 
the wings of a dove ;" hut this only contrasts 
dirtiness with cleanness, or filth with beauty 
and ornament. The passage is quoted, how- 
ever, in Carr's Glossary of Craven, [Yorkshire] 
vol, 2, p. 55, in illustration of the idiom. 

8. We speak of " a furnace of aiuietion," but 
as pots were common, and furnaces not, the ex- 
pression in question came home to people hotter. 
There is a large number of expressions referring 
generally to misfortune, whethor in connection 
with health, property, or reputation. Thus, a 
man is in " bad odour," " low water," the " black 
books," "under a cloud," "in back water," "on* 
the road," "out of the world," "in Coventry," 
" down the hill," " under cover," " on his keep- 
ing," — " gone to pat" in short. 1 think thoro 
is a sohool-boy game, in which one who is "in 
pot" is out of the play*" 

4. The following quotations establish this 
sense of the word* 

"They that appertain to God, thoy shall in- 
herit everlasting life ,- but they must go to pot, 
they must suffer here."— TMim&fs Sermon*. 

When the cowardly Itoman soldiers allowed 
Coriolanus to be shut up alone within the walls 
of GorioH, they expected fox Mm captivity, tor- 
ture, and death, as a matter of course. They 
all exclaim, therefore, — " To JPot f I warrant 
him*"— Shafapeare, Gonolmm s i. 4. 



Dining the reign of Charles IL, those who 
dreaded the accession of his brother, frequently 
indulged in the expression — " to pot James must 
go." This was particularly the case in 1679, 
when the opinion was prevalent that Charles 
had been married to the Duke of Monmouth's 
mother i and it gave point to the old story about 
the warming-pan in 'connection with tho birth 
of the first Pretender. In this sense, the ex- 
pression "go to pot" was used in Ireland at the 
time of the Involution, and it survives unaltered. 

A. H. 

Inscription in E/VLLTHTOYOirujaon*— [Queries, 
vol. 5, p. 851.] — In reply to tho inquiries of 
A.T.L,, I can satisfy him that tho story lie men- 
tions is true, though tho tomb-stone be not that 
of the child which mot so premature a fate. The 
accident befel the heir of tho BaHintoy estate 
about the year 1 786*, being seventy year's later 
than the date on the tomb-stone described by 
A.T.L. I happen to possess a curious MS., con- 
taining many anecdotes of the various branches 
of tho Stowart family, who settled in Ulster in the 
seventeenth century ; and from it I give the sub- 
joined extract, relating, circumstantially, the ac- 
cident referred to. The writer of tho MS. was a 
contemporary and intimate friend of Rir Annesly 
Stewart, son of the lady who was the unfortu- 
nate cause of tho infant's death, Mrs, Stewart 
was tho daughter of tho Bar. Dr. Charles Ward, 
of Mount Panther, in the county Down* and 
great-grandmother to the present Sir James 
Stewart, Bart,, of Port Stewart, in the county 
Donegal, Dr. Stewart, the fattier of the ill-fated 
child, was succeeded by hie "brother's son m the 
BaHintoy estate, which is, 1 believe, still in that 
family; "the present owner, however, having 
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some time ago assumed the name of Eullarton. 

a. S. 

— " There were some remarkable occurrences in. 
the life of the late Dr. Stewart of Ballintoy, 
which may be related here. He was chaplain to 
a regiment which was sent with the army under 
the command of the Earl of Peterborough, to 
Spain, in the reign of Queen Ann ; when he re- 
turned to Ireland he resided at Ballintoy, where 
he was possessed of an estate, and was presented 
to the Kectory of that Parish, and afterwards 
promoted to the Chancellorship in the Diocese of 
Connor, on the death of the Bev. Jasper Brett. 
He married a Miss Yesey, of the family of Bishop 
Vesey ; they were married near twenty years be- 
fore his wife conceived of child, and was deli- 
vered of a son : being solicitous to strengthen 
the constitution of this only child of their old 
age, they had it bathed in a large vessel of cold 
water, for several mornings. Mrs. Stewart, the 
widow of Mr. EzeHel Stewart, of Port Stewart, 
being at Ballintoy, undertook the office of bathing 
the child; and having clipped the child two or 
three times in the water, without sufficient in- 
termission for the child to recover his breath, he 
was wrapped in a blanket to be conveyed to the 
nursery ; when the blanket was opened he was 
found dead, to the astonishment and grief of the 
family/' — 

Eazch&s.-— [Queries, vol. 5, p, 350.] — Ctn&iosus 
inquires how the old Irish contrived to shave 
themselves, when they had no steel for making 
razors. There are other sharp substances which 
can be used for this purpose, as may be seen 
from the following. In an account recently pub- 
lished (in La Belgiqm Indwtnelkj 30 Aout, 
1857) of the island of New Caledonia, it is men- 



tioned of the natives that — ff Ils se rasent avec 
des verres d& hoideilh disposes a cet effet, et cela 
avec une adresse dont nos artistes coiffeurs se 
fornieront dimcilement une idee !" Z. 

Surnames. — [Notes and Queries, vol. 5, p. 
253.] — A correspondent has alluded to an Irish 
surname, derived from the name of a wild ani- 
mal. Spenser, in his View of the State of Ireland, 
(p. 107) says:—" The Irish themselves report 
that the Mac-Mahons, in the North, were aun- 
ciently English, to wit, descended from the 
Eitz-Ursulas, which was a noble family, in Eng- 
land; and that the same appeareth by the signi- 
fication of their Irish name. [Motion being the 
Irish for. " a bear," as Ursa is in Latin.] Like- 
wise that the MacSwynes, now in Ulster, were 
aunciently of the Teres, in England, but that 
they themselves, for hatred of English, so dis- 
guised their names.*' — Is Spenser quite correct 
in this assertion ? Asttiqitaeius. 

Trmownra the Sleeper. — [Queries, vol. 3, 
p. 254.] — I am sure I once saw in a Number of 
the Jewish Intelligencer, a notice of certain Jew- 
ish superstitions in the North-West of Africa, 
mentioning among others the taking off the 
bride- groom's shoe at a wedding : and it was 
suggested that this may have had some reference 
to. the custom of having the " shoe loosed" which 
is alluded to in Deut f xxv., 10. T. H. P. 

Old Nick. — The Enemy of Mankind is always 
spoken of (I do not know why) as having a 
cloven foot. It seems to me that this circumstance, 
without looking farther, furnishes a sufficient 
derivation for what is evidently (and literally 
too) a mcft-mme. But can any one explain why 
the Evil One should be represented with this 
peculiarity and with horns ? Quisgjtis. 
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QUERIES. 



Has it ever occurred to any of your readers to 
consider why specimens of helmets and other 
pieces of defensive armour are so very rare in 
Irish antiquarian collections? After so many 
wars, one would expect to find many of them in 
the bogs and elsewhere. T. II. P. 

"What were the birds specified under the head 
of " game" in the old Irish Aots of Parliament, 
by the name of " wild turhka" £ T. H. P. 

"What was V Weill's Stuchan named in Speed's 
map of Ulster, where a figure appears like a tall 
tower ? T. H. P. 

Can any of your correspondents inform me if 
there be such a thing published as an 32ngluh~ 
Irish dictionary, except M e Curtin's, which is out 
of print, and besides is not good ? J. P. 

Can I obtain from any of your readers some 
information respecting a singular person known 
traditionally in the Antrim Glens as " the Black 
J^un of Pona-marga ?' ' Monasticus. 

In reading the curious and interesting poem 
called the Circuit of Ireland, written in Irish, 
in the year 942, and published with an English 
translation in 1841 by the Irish Archaeological 
Society, several points struck mo on which I 
should feel obliged by some information. The 
poet, in speaking of Dublin, calk it Ath-cliath, 
and the Danish inhabitants ffalk* How, is the 
latter term synonymous with our modern one 
Gaels f If not, what is the distinction, and to 
whom were the two names several!? arralicabla ? 



If they were identical, what name did the native 
Irish give to themselves? because in applying 
the name to foreigners it was equivalent to saying 
— f( You are Gaols, but we arc not." — A few 
lines farther on the poet says : — - 

" A plentiful supply from an abundant store was 
given [by tlio Danes] 
To Muirohoartaolii tlio son of Niall, 

Of bacon, of good wheat ; 

* * * * 

. Joints of meat and fin© cliceao woro given 

# * * * 

? A coloured mantle for every chieftain. 
The enumeration of these articles* indicates a 
considerable degree of comfort and advance in 
civilization at this period in Ireland. In a for- 
mer number in this Journal [vol. 5, p. 167] a 
correspondent inquires respecting the time when 
the cultivation of wheat wan first introduced 
into Ireland. The passage in the poem above 
quoted, proves that, in the midello of the tenth 
century, the Danes, at least, were in tlio habit of 
cultivating it. But was it known ul ho among 
the native Irish themselves at that timo, or was 
it introduced by those strangers ? 
Another verao in the name poem is as follows : — 
" Wo were a night at cold Ail! Inn, 
The jsuqw oamo from the north-east 
Our only houses, without distinction of wuak, 
Were our strong haflmr dtottkt, 1 * 
Were these cloaks the usual costume of the 
Irish soldiers, and is there any other authority 
for the fact F "Wxltjjml Mxumw, ■ 



